LOHAJANGHA DISGUISED AS VISHNU

Mathura, And there he descended from the air into an empty
convent outside the town, and deposited there his abundant
treasure, and tied up that bird. And then he went into the
market and sold one of his jewels, and bought garments
and scented unguents, and also food. And he ate the food in
that convent where he was, and gave some to his bird; and
he adorned himself with the garments, unguents, flowers and
other decorations. And when night came he mounted that
same bird and went to the house of Rupinika, bearing in his
hand the shell, discus and mace; then he hovered over it in
the air, knowing the place well, and made a low, deep sound
to attract the attention of his beloved, who was alone. But
Rupinika, as soon as she heard that sound, came out, and
saw hovering in the air by night a being like Narayana,
gleaming with jewels. He said to her: " I am Hari come
hither for thy sake " ; whereupon she bowed with her face
to the earth and said : " May the god have mercy upon
me! " Then Lohajangha descended and tied up his bird, and
entered the private apartments of his beloved hand in hand
with her. And after remaining there a short time he came out
and, mounting the bird as before, went off through the air.1

In the morning Rupinika remained observing an obstinate
silence, thinking to herself : " I am the wife of the god Vishnu,
I must cease to converse with mortals." And then her mother
Makaradanshtra said to her : " Why do you behave in this
way, my daughter ? " And after she had been perseveringly
questioned by her mother, she caused to be put up a curtain

1 Compare the fifth, story in the first book of the Pafichatantra, in Benfey's
translation. He shows that this story found its way into Mohammedan
collections, such as The Thousand and One Nights, and The Thousand and One
Days, as also into The Decameron of Boccaccio., and other European story-
books, vol. i, p. 159 el $ec[* The story, as given in the Panchatantra, reminds
us of the " Squire's Tale" in Chaucer. But Josephus in Ant. Jud., xriii, 3,
tells it of a Roman knight named Mundus, who fell in love with Paulina,
;he wife of Saturninus, and, by corrupting the priestess of Isis, was enabled
;o pass himself off as Anubis. On the matter coming to the ears of Tiberius,
le had the temple of Isis destroyed and the priests crucified. (Dunlop's
history of Fiction) vol. ii, p. 27; Liebrecht's German translation, p. 232.)
\. similar story is told by the Pseudo-Callisthenes of Nectanebos and Olympias.
Jf. Coelho's Contos Populares Portugueses, No. 71, p. 155,